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One Day Doesn’t 
Make A Summer 


The fishery interests on the Columbia 
River have been twitted a little of late 
because, despite their persistent pro- 


tests that high dams on the Columbia . 


River have seriously damaged the sal- 
mon runs, the river enjoyed an August 
fish run of considerable proportions. 


The fishery interests still maintain 
their position is sound and factual. 

In the first place the runs of salmon, 
while moving according to seasonal 
influences, do not follow any exact 
calendar with the result that no brief 
spurt can be regarded as the criterion 
of a year’s results until it has been 
ascertained whether or not the spurt 
actually represented an increase in one 
of the number of runs entering the 
river, or was just a combination of 
several runs entering at the same time. 
In other words no judgment on a 
year’s production can be made until 
the year is over. It is still too early to 
comment upon the entire season, al- 
though at press time, events indicate 
that the high August receipts may have 
resulted from.an unusually early en- 
trance of fish runs generally in the river 


- in September, in addition to the regular 


August fish, 


There are indications that the total 
year’s pack will be considerably larger 
than during the past four years. This is 
neither an abnormal condition nor is a 
a criterion that all is well, or that, as 
some of the more fanatic dam _pro- 
ponents declare, the “dams are helping 
the salmon.” 


One day does not make a summer, or 
one season’s salmon run establish any- 
thing except its own size. For example 
the 1941 river pack was 513,712 cases 
an increase of 33 per cent over the pack 
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of the year before and the pack in 1943 
was 167,660 cases, a decrease of 64 
per cent below that of 1940. After all 
the salmon spend three to four years 
in the ocean. One year’s crop may find 
good feed and few predators, another 
year’s brood may find food scarce and 
predators active, so there are bound to 


be large fluctuations in the- returns. 
The 1943 run was the first affected by 


Bonneville Dam. The drop over the 
previous year’s pack was the largest 
recorded in the fong history of the 
industry. Fishery interests blamed a 
great part of this sharp decline upon the 
dam but it was not until low level pro- 
duction was maintained through 1944, 
1945, and 1946 that it felt that it could 
firmly claim that the decline was due 
to the obstruction: 


No new dam of any importance to the 
salmon runs has been swung across the 
Columbia since 1938. In the interval 
both the States of Washington and 


‘Oregon, through their fishery depart- 


ments have made every effort to re- 
habilitate the runs through more effi- 
cient hatchery methods. The salmon is a 
virile fish and capable of some adjust- 
ment and some improvement in the 
returns, as compared with the 1943 to 
1945 cycle, was expected, and further 
gains may be expected until a new dam 
is built across the river. 


However, any new dam built in the 
Columbia, in the area involved in the 
fishery protests, will flood out miles and 
miles of spawning beds and the fishery 
biologists are unanimous that such a 
loss can never be entirely overcome. 
The Bonneville loss has been an ob- 
struction loss, in the death or over- 
exertion of the upstream and down- 
stream migrant salmon, but the new 
dams such as McNary will not only 
interpose a much larger and much more 
dangerous obstruction but will flood 
out the spawning grounds for miles 
along the river, something that Bonne- 
ville did not do to any extent. . 

The history of fishery statistics, on 
the basis of records taken for years in 
the Pacific Northwest indicate definitely 
that you cannot predict a trend on the 
basis of any single year’s returns. 


HHemoriam 


Died September 1, 194.7, Merle R. 
Chessman, Astoria publisher, state 
legislator. and public spirited citizen. 
In his death the industry lost a 
sincere friend, a fighting advocate, 


and a wise counsellor. Perhaps his 
greatest accomplishment for the wel- 
fare of the fishing industry was in 
ending the factional fights which 
were threatening to destroy it. Sena- 
tor Chessman would have wished for 
no better monument than the main- 
tenance of this unity he fought so 
hard to bring about. 


Cover Pages 


Our cover page for this issue shows a 
group of Columbia River seine fisher- 
men with the bight of their big net 
finally up to the edge of the receiving 
boat and ready to boost the haul on 
board as soon as the man in the left 
foreground who is inside the bight has 
dumped in enough fish to lighten the 
load of salmon. 


On the back page is another picture 
of this operation taken just prior to the 
landing scene on the cover page. The 
big seine has been hauled in by the 
teams of horses standing in the back- 
ground and all hands, including the 
teamsters have gathered around to close 
up the bight. The lead wing of the seine 
has been piled back on the skiff to the 
left background. Splashes made by the 
frightened salmon can be seen around 
the edges of the net. 
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August Run of 
Salmon Better; 


September Fair 


Heavy concentrations of Chinook sal- 
mon, entering the Columbia River dur- 
ing mid-August brought the summer sea- 
son catch to the highest figures since 
the low year of 1943. This August run, 
as far as early estimates indicate, was 
about 30 per cent better than in 1946. 
September production, however, which 
is generally centered in the 10-day 
period between the opening of the fall 
season on the tenth and the twentieth, 
appeared to be about in line with pro- 
duction for the past few years. 


Early fall returns centered in the 
middle river but by the 15th the Celilo 
fishery was showing some improvement 
and receipts in the lower river, while 
not high, were steady. 

Buying competition on the river has 
been keen and has driven prices up to 
extremely high figures with the result 
that the fishermen have an excellent 

ear. 

Salmon trolling in the ocean has con- 


tinued steady with the returns of silver-- 


sides being particularly high. Many of 
the smaller craft which usually jig for 
tuna at this time of the year, went back 
to salmon fishing as a more steady 
source of income. 


Tuna Move South 


Tuna production which started out 
with a rush early in August collapsed 
suddenly as a prolonged series of blows 
kept the fleets tied to the docks. Shortly 
after the first of the month catches 
began to be made off the southern Ore- 
gon coast. Production poured into New- 
port, and North Bend far to the south. 
Few buyers had sufficient facilities to 
handle the rush. CRPA rushed ice 
supplies from nearby stations and man- 
aged to get a large share of the catch. 
Hardly a week passed, however, until 
heavy winds again cancelled the fishing 
effort. Fishermen reported the tuna in 
large schools and hungry, and claimed 
that even an hour’s fishing effort would 
produce big hauls but they found few 
days when this much actual fishing could 
be gained. As the middle of the month 
passed the tuna were reported still 


It looks like a flying fish determinedly swooping through the air to grab the fishermen’s 

lure but in reality it is an albacore tuna swung up from the water by a long, strong pull 

on the bamboo pole. The fish has parted from the barbless hook used in this fishery 

but is bound inboard and a fraction of second later landed on deck. The two fishermen 

to the right are stirring the water with their pole ends to attract alhacore to the live bait 

which has just been dumped overboard. The picture was taken on hoard the MV Frost- 
land, Skipper C. P. Lyshol. 


offshore and buyers clustered at every 
southern Oregon port, but the boats 
were not at sea and no one knew how 
long the albacore would linger. 


A careful resume of the extremely 
optimistic predictions at the start of the 
year indicated that while production 
was more than 2’ times that of the 
famine year of 1946 it was only about 
45 per cent of that of 1944 and perhaps 
very slightly above the 1945 level. 

Weather will tell the story of the 
season’s total. Any extended period of 
good weather prior to the tenth of 
October might well result in a fair in- 
crease in the catch: 


Puget Sound Pink 


Run Disappointing 


The pink run on Puget Sound proved 
to be light this season. Reports from 
CRPA’s plant at Bellingham, Wn., indi- 
cate that production will be about 
one half on the basis of what was ex- 
pected. The pink runs have been steady 
but the usual peaking in the first two 
weeks of September was lacking. Closing 
of the fishing season by the Sockeye 
commission was expected to take place 
soon after the 20th of the month. The 
lack of a heavy supply of pinks followed 
the pattern in Alaska this season. 
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‘Mother’? Ships to 
Freeze Tuna Catch 
In Pacific Waters 


In accordance with a plan to put its 
extensive canning facilities at Astoria, 
Oregon, on a year around operating 
basis CRPA has announced the purchase 
of two 326-foot motor vessels from the 
government pool at Port Townsend, Wn. 

The first of the pair, a former navy 
repair ship, designed to handle repair 
work for a fleet of LSTs arrived in 
Astoria late in August. After the re- 
moval of some excess equipment the 
ship was towed to Portland to the yard 
of the Willamette Iron & Steel Co. 
The second craft an LST arrived in 
Astoria, September 11, and will go to 
Portland before the end of the month. 

It is proposed to convert the craft 
into refrigerator “mother ships” de- 
signed to operate with smaller fishing 
craft in south and central Pacific waters 
during ihe winter months. Brine re- 
frigeration tanks will be installed in the 
holds of the two vessels and it is esti- 
mated that they will be able to carry 
about 1,000 tons of frozen fish each. 
Yellowfin tuna, which are plentiful in 
these waters during the winter months, 
will be the principal catch sought. 

One of the vessels is expected to be 
ready for operation some time in No- 
vember and the other about 30 days 
later. The craft are diesel powered and 
have a speed of about 10% knots. 

Successful operation of the two re- 
frigerator ships should provide material 
for year around operation of the com- 
pany’s Astoria plants when added to the 
regular seasonal catches taken in Pacific 
Northwest waters. 


U. §. Supreme Court 


Justice Gets Fish 


Justice William O. Douglas, of the 
United States Supreme Court, was the 
guest of Floyd Wright, treasurer and 
production manager for CRPA, at As- 
toria during the sport fishing season. 
Justice Douglas in one trip on the river 
caught two fine salmon. He and Wright 
were classmates at Washington State 
College and the pair generally manage 
a fishing trip together each year. Justice 
Douglas was apparently completely re- 
covered from a recent illness, 
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Ninety-ton crane on 326-foot surplus navy 
repair ship purchased by CRPA for con- 


CRPA Will Extend 
Operations in Bay 
Center, Wn. Area 


Announcement was made in August 
that CRPA had leased the Blue Ocean 
cannery property at Bay Center, Wn. 
The plant is being renovated and ice 
storage capacity greatly increased. Fish 
dock facilities are being improved in 
order to permit the handling of addi- 
tional fishing boats. Plans have been 
made to receive tuna, salmon, and crab 
at the-plant, and tentative plans for the 
purchase of oysters from independent 
growers in the area. Canning operations 
on crab, salmon, and oysters may be 
undertaken at the plant if production 
justifies the initiation of such operations 
there. The Bay Center area is in close 
proximity to tuna, crab, and salmon 
fishing areas and bait for tuna boats is 
available in the bay. James Anderson, 
who has been handling company affairs 
in the area, has been designated as 


version into a refrigerator ship. manager of the new operation. 


SALMON CAME FAST 
ime TEBE UE Se ; 


Fishermen took a big catch of Columbia River salmon in August as some of the early 

September runs, arriving ahead of schedule, mingled with the usual August fish. This 

picture shows members of CRPA’s receiving crew pewing salmon into boxes from the 

company’s tender barge Golden Age. The fish were gathered at stations along the river. 
The picture shows CRPA’s lavish use of ice to protect quality. 


“LIFE” AT WORK 


eUAERS: 


Horse seining is one of the oldest 
types.of fishery carried on in the 
Columbia River. In ancient times the 
Indians patiently wove long nets out of 
tough spruce root fibres, the inner bark 
of the white cedar, or a grass known as 
silk grass. One end was held on shore 
while the other was taken out in the 
stream on a canoe. The outer end was 
then swept around in an arc and brought 
to shore imprisoning the fish within the 
sweep. Today cotton twine nets are 
hauled off shore by a motor boat and 
when the arc is completed teams of 
horses are attached to the double end, 
and the bight hauled in shore. The 


horses often wade out to shoulder 
height to make their “hook” on the net. 

Most horse seining is done today by 
groups of fishermen who band together, 
elect a “‘seine boss” and go to work. 
They share the expense and the profits, 
although the latter are sometimes lack- 
ing. A crew of about 30 men is required 
to work an ordinary drag seine, and 
from four to six teams of horses. The 
crew live in a combination bunkhouse 
and cook shack built high on piling 
for the sands are covered with from 
6 to 12 feet of water at high tide. The 
horses are quartered in a barn adjoining 
the bunkhouse. They seem to enjoy 


their semi-marine life, and the same 
teams are used for year after year 
until they know more about their job 
than some of the rookie teamsters hired 
to handle them. 

Seines have their good years and bad 
years according to water conditions and 


‘the fish runs. On an average they ac- 


count for about 12 to 13 per cent of the 
commercial fishery production on the 
river. The bulk of their take is salmon 
but they also take a large amount of 
shad. 

It is one of the most picturesque of all 
fishing operations and has been widely 
photographed being one of the favorite 
subjects of the news reel producers. 
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Mail Service to 
Bristol Bay fo be 
Better in 1948 


On the basis of representations by the 
Columbia River Packers Association, 
Senator Guy Cordon recently took up 
the matter of improved air mail service 
to Naknek and Dillingham, on Bristol 
Bay, Alaska, during the 30-day annual 
fishing season. Hundreds of fishermen 
and cannery workers are centered in this 
area during this period and the mail 
service has been infrequent. 

Senator Cordon’s office reports that 
assurances was obtained from the post- 
master general that the service next 
season will be improved by the authori- 
zation of additional air mail round trips 
during the fishing season. CRPA Super- 
intendent Ralph Hendrickson strongly 
supported this movement in order to get 
better mail service for the many men 
who are absent from their families and 
homes during this period. Senator Cor- 
don’s support of the plea resulted in the 
promise of the increased service. Spe- 
cific schedules will be announced prior 
to the start of the season. 


Build Fish Boats 


at CRPA Shipyard 


With the fishing fleet well at sea and 
no repair work being done that was not 
of an emergency nature CRPA shipyard 
was working on Alaska jobs during the 
past months. Six set net skiffs for use in 
Bristol Bay and a new monkey boat for 
company use in its Alaska operation 
were under construction. In addition 
the yard is building two Columbia River 
type gillnet boats for local fishermen. 


BETTY ’N’ 


DORIS 


Betty Hendricks and Doris Larson, re- 
cently added to the stenographic staff 
at CRPA’s main office. 
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Left to right: Joyce Wyman, cashier; Bea Singleton. Pete Quiamboa. Sybil Stevens, 
Amanda Gustafson, Florence Banta, Jessie Gaither. Margaret Smith, Mabel Thompson, 
and Helen Gehring, manager. 


Company Cafeteria 


Has No HCL Problem 


CRPA employees who have the oppor- 
tunity to patronize the company’s “Sky- 
room” cafeteria at Elmore cannery get 
away from that high cost of living for 
at least the noon meal. The company 
employee who likes a hearty lunch can 
have soup, a hot sandwich, coffee, and a 
real piece of pie for 40 cents. 

Almost 11,000 orders were served 


during the month of August and the 
average price per order was slightly 
over 30 cents. Some 300 people can be 
quickly served during the noon hour 
and the average during the rush period 
in August was close to 400. , 

An efficient crew under the direction 
of Hazel Gehring, manager, produces an 
attractive and varied menu, and the 
patronage indicates this effort to add to 
employee comfort is sincerely appre- 
ciated. 


Fishery Heads 
Ask Government 
For Protection 


A drive sponsored by the nation’s 
great fishing industry to have the United 
States government use every means to 
protect the industry from foreign en- 
croachments, and specifically, to urge 
that the State Department recognize 
the importance of the industry and its 
many international complications by 
establishment of an adequate section, 
headed by an Assistant Secretary of 
State, to represent this country in 
fishery matters of international charac- 
ter, was initiated in San Francisco, 
September 8 and 9, by representatives 
of 19 fishing industry organizations who 
met there, on that date, to discuss terms 
of the pending Japanese treaty as they 
may relate to the Pacific fisheries. 

It was pointed out that the great 
ocean fisheries are international in their 
scope, and, that while other nations 
interested in the exploitation of these 
fisheries are represented by men of 
ministerial rank, the United States, in 
its state department, has no official 
who can meet with the representatives 
of these countries on a basis of equality. 

A permanent organization, the Pacific 
Fisheries Conference, was created with 
Miller Freeman, Seattle publisher, as 
chairman; Edward Allen, Seattle, vice- 
chairman; and Montgomery Phister, 
Terminal Island, Calif., secretary. 

The chairman was authorized to ap- 
point a committee of five, representing 
both labor and management, whose 
function will be to contact the executive 
and legislative branches of the govern- 
ment, in an endeavor to obtain prompt 
action toward securing proper repre- 
sentation for the government in matters 
affecting ocean fisheries. 

Another resolution adopted at the 
meeting urged that the State Depart- 
ment be required to openly discuss with 
the people of the Pacific Coast the pro- 
posed provisions in any treaty being 
negotiated with Japan, in so far as these 
provisions may in any way affect the 
fisheries problems. 

On September 10, the delegates to the 
conference attended a hearing before 
the sub-committee of Salt Water Fish- 
eries of the Committee of Merchant 
and Marine Fisheries of the House of 
Representatives, headed by Congress- 
man Thor Tollefson, chairman. The 
conference resolution was ably pre- 
sented to this group by Jeff Kibre, of the 
International Fishermen & Allied 
Workers Union. 

Attending from Astoria, representing 
the Columbia River Salmon & Tuna 


Members of P. F. Pfeister Co., who represent CRPA in the Detroit market, attended the 
National Canners and Food Brokers’ Convention at Atlantic City. (Left to right) P. F. 
Pfeister; Jim Jackson, E. V. Budd, Sol Kurtzman; and Joe Brorby. 


Packers Association; were Anton Soren- 
son, manager of the Union Fishermen’s 
Co-operative Packing Co. who addressed 
the congressional committee; Tom San- 
doz, executive vice-president, Columbia 
River Packers Association, who served as 


Visitors 


Billy Seeman, Seeman Brothers Co., 
New York. ' 

Paul Pankey, Paul Pankey & Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

John Happy, broker, Spokane, Wn. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Cannon, Seattle. 

Oscar Fischer, Fischer Brokerage, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Sen. Guy Cordon, Washington, D.C. 

State Senator Marshall Cornett, Kla- 
math Falls, Ore. 


chairman of the resolutions committee 
for the conference; and C. L. Rogers, 


president of the Point Adams Packing 
Co., Hammond, who was a member of 
the program committee. 


: SRO O TP) 
Barnes Collinson, master of the MV Kiska 
back. from a long stay in southern waters. 
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Horse seining‘o ithe Columbia River. Crowd: 


ing the catch inte an ever. narrowing circle 


